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mechanical apparatus with circulation of the Lath, the alizarin being rendered soluble by
means of sucrate of lime.

Cotton Fabrics are sometimes dyed in ropes with vessels similar to those used for wool
(see later), but more usually in the so-called jif/ger (Fig. 524), which is a rather shallow
wooden trough provided with two outside rollers worked alternately by gearing so as to
wind or unwind the pieces (.V4); the latter are sewn end to end and are kept quite taut,

and pass below two small rollers close to the "bottom of the trough. The dye solution in
the bath may be heated at will by direct or indirect steam.

The jigger is. of ten used also for dyeing 'unions, i.e., fabrics composed of cotton warp and
wool weft, since these do not cockle or wrinkle, as all-wool, goods would do, when passed
under tension from one roll to another.

Woollens are usually dyed in wooden vessels provided with one or two reels which
raise the goods in ropes from the front part of the vessel and drop them into the bath,
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the inclined wall at the back forcing them in folds on to the bottom of the vessel itself
(Figs. 525, 526).
In some cases the velocity of rotation of the reels can be varied at will, being accelerated
at the moment when the colour is introduced into the perforated compartment which
admits of its gradual passage into the whole of the bath. The perforated steam-pipe
also passes into the bottom, of this compartment and is so an a aged that the steam does not
strike against the pieces, as this would result in irregular dyeing. The velocity of the reel
must not be too high (20 to 50 cm. per second), as otherwise the wool would felt and the
bath cool too rapidly. When the pieces are introduced into the vessel, one end is thrown
over the reel and then stitched with twine to the other end (see Fig. 526). In some cases
the materials (e.g., cashmeres) are twisted, by the movement in the trough, into very thin